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TO THE KING. 
On the Maritime War against France. 


Lerres II. 
Sra, 

f That event, that great source of futore 
ger, which event was anticipated in the 
brmer Letter that I took the liberty to ad- 
ss to your Majesty, has now taken 
ace. 
n territories. Her sovereign, 


in the 


fFhom a venal press assured us he was 
dently beloved, has been pursued to his ca- 


atal, driven from his capital, beaten out | 


f an entrenched camp in the heart of his 
ominions, and, after having fled before 
be enemy, till, in flight, he could, in all 
kelihood, no longer see a chance of even 

rsonal safety, he has besought, and, 

last, obtained, under the name of Ar- 
nistice, a respite, whieh no reasonable 
Man can possibly consider as of long du- 
ation. How serious are the reflections | 
o which this event must give rise in the 
mind ef every Englishman, anxious for 
he welfare of his country, and especially | 

the mind of your Majesty ! The delu- | 


ive hopes, excited, in the minds of the un- | never once fulfilled. 


! had 





Austria has been defeated in her | 


Gdst of nearly foenty millions of subjects, by | 


i This 1s, 


[iso 
any knowledce of public afhairs ; 
which, of itself, is no small evil. Bot, for 
this the people are not to be blamed ; for, 
I do not believe, that, in the whole world, 
there were ever such arts made use of to 
deceive a people, to pervert the reasaning 
powers of man, and, at the same time, to 
debase and corrupt the mind. To those, 
therefore, who conduct, or direct the con- 
ducting, of the venal press (cluding, 
perhaps, nize tenths of the publications in 
the kingdom) belongs the whole of the 

lame of havi ng produc ced this enormous 
mischief: this total want of faith, which, 


‘in an hour of real danger, will weigh, 


perhaps, more a: gainst the country than an 
enemy's army of a hundred thovsand men, 
with me, so important a point, 
that I cannot refrain from pressing tt upon 
your Majesty’s attention. Nap oleon owes 
no small part of his success, and ef that 
power, which has now become so gigantic, 


}to his having never suffered any ‘descrip. 
tion of persons to delude his people with 


false hopes; to raise their expectations 


| beyond what the real state of things war- 
ranted ; 


to cajole and cheat them, to abuse 
their credulity, to wear eut their patience 
with promises a thousand times made, and 
There is, too, some. 


anformed, by the reiterated misrepresen- | thing, not only disgusting in itself, but 


ations and falshoods of a venal press, with 


rhom the Emperor Napoleon and _ his 
army were become subjects of mockery ; 
ese hopes are now vanished, and the peo- 
pile are in a state of mind much more de- 
pressed, than if they had never been de- 
eived into bright expectations. They 
Now see the reverse of the picture: they 
see the immense sums of money, which 
his war, so fatal to your Majesty’ s ally, 
will have cost them, and it is not in na- 
ture that they should feel as much zeal in 
he cause of the war in general, as they 
felt before this event. They must - 
those, by whom they have been so 
deceived. Iti is impossivle that they should 
not hate them; and, as to any belief in 
them in future, no one, in his senses, can 
entertain a hope of it. In short, public 
opinion, public confidence, seems now 
to have received a greater shock than 
it ever before received since I have 





greatly injurious to the cause, inthe abuse, 
the vil fying laxguage, the foul names, which 
the venal press is continually bestowing 


upon the Emperor Napoleon, when aii the 


world must recollect, that, during tie short 
time that we were at peace with him, a 
writer was prosecuted, at the suit of your 
Majesty’s Attorney General, who is now 
your prime-minister, and was convicted of 
a libel, for having written abusively of this 
same Emperor Napoleon, for whom almost 
every writer seems now to vie with all the 
rest in devising foul and abusive appel- 
lations ; and, what is more, these same 
writers put forward claims to /oyalty, to 
the utter exclusion of all those who do not 
jom in this abuse, and who think that 
foul words are not the most effectual ea 
pons wherewith to attack, or 

enemy so eee as any ae The 
great objection, however, to this e 
— is; that it draws off our attention 
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from the true state of the case, the true 
nature of the contest in which we are en- 
gaged. As is invariably the case with 
those, who vent their anger in words, our 
actions do not correspond with our threats ; 
we so exhaust ourselves in vidlent ex- 
pressions, that we appear to be satisfied 
with that, or, at least, our hostility seems 
to carry us but very little further. Words 
cost but little, and, therefore, there are 
enough to contribute in this way ; there 
are enough, who, like the pensioned poet, 
Fitzgerald, are willing to make “ sacri- 


fices,”’ in this way, for the support of the 


war, and the “ deliverance of Europe.” 
Inspite, however, of all these sacrifices ; 
in spite of the volumes of abuse, which 
have, since the prosecutionof Mr. Peltier, 
been, in various shapes and under various 
titles, published against the Emperor Na- 
oleon ; in spite of all the toasts at the 
Lansion-House, Guild-Hall, the London- 
‘Tavern, and else-where ; in spite of all 
this, our enemy has not only gone on in- 
creasing in power, but has, at last, arrived 
at a point, whence oy Majesty must na- 
turally fear, that he has not far to go 
ere he arrive at the complete subjugation 
of the continent; but, (and this is the 
great danger, from the cause I am now 
speaking of ) aloag with this abuse of Na- 
poleon, is industriously spread abroad no- 
tions, whence, a great part of the people 
must be led to conclude, that he is not an 
olject ef dread. Those who abuse him, 
having their own selfish purposes to an- 
swer; having the passions of others to 
flatter and indulge, will allow to neither 
him nor his generals nor his army any 
sort of virtue, military or political.. The 
same obstinate and perverse spirit, which 
ascribed the victory of Marengo to Dessaix, 
and the ¢éurning out of the Directory to Lu- 
cIEN Buonaparre, and which maintained, 
that, in both cases, Napoleon exhibited all 
the marks of folly and of cowardice; that 
same spirit still prevails ; itis still mighty ; 
it still gives us accounts like that of the 
Austrian “ victory’’ of Aspern ; it tells us, 
that, at the battle of Wacram, as it told 
us at the battle of Ausreruitz, the Arch- 
duke “led Buonaparté into a trap.” 
When this spirit will be put down; when 
the people of this country will be able to 
gst at the truth, is more than I can sa : 
ut, my opinion is, that, of all the allies 
that Buonaparté has, few are more faithful 
OF More serviceable to him, than this base 
and foolish disposition to disparage, upon 
ail occasions, his talents and his courage, 
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and especially now, when it is become ma. 
nifest, ‘that, for no great length of time, 
can the deception possibly prevail, even 
amongst the most ignorant Classes of so- 
ciety. Leaving the morality of the thing 
out of the question ; or, rather, supposing, 
that the case warrants a departure from al) 
its rules; still, Sir, the deception is to be 
reprobated ; because, by tending to hush 
the fears of the peaple, it must. tend to re- 
tard the hour, when they shall come to 
that state of mind, which will be necessary 
to secure the independence of the country. 

That the time is now fast approaching, 
when this kingdom will have single-handed to 
contend, for its INDEPENDENCE, and, that, too, 
against ALL THE REST of Europe, under the 
sway of the Emperor Napoleon; this is, I 
think, a proposition, which no one, except 
one of those whose interest it may be to 
deceive the public, will attempt to deny, 
unless there be grounds for an opinion, that 
the mild, and christian-like, and, unambi- 
tious nature of that. conqueror should in- 
duce bim to make no attempts against us, 
merely because we have discovered more 
enmity towards him than any other people 
have shewn, and because the conquering 
of us would be more glorious than the con- 
quering of any other people. Those, who 
think thus, may see nothing new, nothing 
alarming, in the present state of the war ; 
but, those who think directly the reverse ; 
who think, that, from principles of self- 
preservation, as well as from the passions of 
envy and revenge, and from a love of 
glory, Napoleon will seek the subjugation 
of this kingdom ; these persons must per- 
ceive, that the battles on the Danube, the 
subsequent armistice, and the treaty by 
which it wiil necessarily be followed, 
have given to the contest that decided 
character, which warrants the assertion, 
that England is now contending for her ex- 
istence. 

This being the case; or, at least, it 
being so in my opinion, the next thing for 
me to inquire into is, How we are to maintain 
this contest ?——There are two modes of 
warfare, which we may suppose Napoleon 
to pursue ; that of wasting and that of as- 
sault. Suppose him to pursue the former, 
and us to pursue the same mode of wat- 
fare that we now pursue, what, I would 
like to ask your Majesty’s ministers, must 
be the consequence of his sitting down 
quietly, giving rest, and, in fact, peace, to 
ali his dominions, while he caused us 10 
expend seventy millions a year? How many 
years would this last? How many years 
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ould it be possible for us to carry on a 
ar of this sort, which, as far as I can see, 
ped not cost the subjects of Napoleon 
sun, which, when distributed, would 
mount to a farthing a head? I have be- 
bre explained to your Majesty, that all 
he most useful commercial communica- 
ions are even now carried on between the 
everal countries, under Napoleon’s sway ; 
ind that, in fact, as far as relates to the 
rosperity of those countries, our power, 
Ss now used, has no effect. What, then, I 
hould be glad to know from your Majes- 
y’s ministers, should we do, were he to 
@solve upon a mere menacing, a mere 
bragraph warfare ; if he were to do 
othing at all, but merely to say: “ you 
‘shall not have peace?” In this case, 
fhe questioncomes to this: How long we can 
pntineic toexpend seventy millions a year? 
ut, it is not to be believed, that the ever- 
ctive spirit of Napoleon will suffer him 
9 pursue this mode of warfare. On the 
ontrary, if he should, in the course of a 
ear, have finished his work upon the con- 
inent of Europe, will he not, a$ surely as 
e has life, set himself seriously about his 
ast labour, the fulfilment of his pledge to 
ord Whitworth? Upon tlris supposition, 


rhich is, indeed, the only rational one, 
e have next to take a view of his means 


bf attack. He will have in his hands, 
br completely at his command, ail the 
foads and harbours and arsenals that he 
ould wish for ; and many more than he 
ould possibly want. His means of build- 
ng and fitting out and manning ships 
yould be inexchuiuatitite. Even during the 
resent war, he has, I bélieve, duilé two 
w ships to our one! Having once settled 
he continent to his liking, how long would 
he be in creating a navy far superior to 
our Majesty’s navy in numbers ? Not equal 
skill, and I hope, not in bravery ; but far 
luperior in numbers ; and, unless we’ sup- 
bose the French totally incapable of at- 
aining naval skill, we must allow, that 
perience would soon make them formi- 
able. Painful as it may be to contem- 
late such truths, it would be folly in the 
xtreme for us to shut our eyes against 
hem. If we look; then, at the naval ef- 
brts that Napoleon hasbeen able to make, 
en during his gredt military wars, we 
‘annot refrain from’ being alarmed at 
ose which he will be’ able to make, 
hen he shall have completely® gotten rid 

f those wars, and shall, at the sante time, 
ave added to the ports already in his 
oS Session, those-of Spain and Portugal. 


time, 
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For my part, Ican see no reason (if we pur- 
sue our present system of warfare) why Na- 
poleon should not, in a year after he has set- 
tled the affairs of the continent, have afloat 
a hundred ships of the line, completely man- 
ned and fit for sea. Leaving the Baltic 
out of the question, there are quite ports 
and arsenals enough for this purpose; and, 
as to the other means, hemp, pitclr, iron, 
copper, and timber of all sorts, he will 
have the greater part of them for a fourth 
of what they will cost us. Why, then, I 
would put it to your Majesty’s ministers, 
should he not have such a fleet in the 
course of one year? But, suppose he 
chuses to stop three years ? Suppose him 
capable of restraining, for that length of 
time, his eagerness to conquer this coun- 
try ; and, that he has 300 ships of the line 
fitfor sea. Suppose this to be the case, in 
what-a situation should we then be? And, 
if our present mode of warfare be conti- 
nued, I do not, for my part, see any reason, 
nor can I discover any reason, why he 
should not have such a force, and even in 
a much shorter tine than that which I have 
pointed out. Three years is not a long 
period. ‘The present war has already en- 
dured more than six. It, therefore, be- 
comes us to consider, whether we shall 
have the means of resisting such a force, 
But, without supposing the existence of an 

such force as this, no one, I should think, 
will deny, that, in the course of two years, 
at the farthest, Buonaparté, upon the sup- 
position of his having settled the continent, 
will be able to send out several stout squa- 
drons at once, or at nearly one and the same 
Supposing him to do this, and to 
have from ten to fifteen thousand men on 
board of each, and to make for Ire- 
land. The chances aré that some of 
them would reach their destination. ‘To 
watch six or seven stout squadrons would 
require twice as great a force as we have. 
In fact, it would, against such a ma- 
ritime force as we are now supposing, 
be utterly impossible to guard all the ap- 
proaches to Ireland, supposing that to be 
the only object to attend to. But, if Na- 
poleon should have a stout squadron in 
every considerable port, from the Texel to 
Cade inclusive, there will be nothing, that 
I can see, to prevent him from engaging 
the attention of the whole of our force, 
such as it is now, upon the Eastern coasts 
of England, while he sails for ircland from 
Ferrol, Lisbon, or any of the Southern 
ports. To blockade the whole of his ports, 
and especially if each contain a stout 
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and well supplied squadron, will be im- 
possible, even if the weather should al- 
ways be fair ; and to blockade a part will 
be of no use; and, therefore, unless we 
adopt a new mode of warfare, it. appears 
to me quite evident, thet the time is at no 
great distance, when the safety of Ireland 
will depend upon the disposition of the 
Irish to defend their country against an 
invasion on the part of the French. 

I trust, that no one will dare to tell your 
Majesty, that there is no danger now, be- 
cause, hitherio the threats of Napoleon 
have proved harmless; that no one will 
dare to tell you, that, for several years, 
during the present war, England fought 
France single-handed, and was very far 
from losing in the contest. The battle 
was, indeed, single-handed, sometimes ; 
though, during this war, France has ac- 
tually had to fight Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
Naples, Spain and Portugal, and, by way 
of interlude, she has disposed of about half 
a dozen principalities and a popedom. 
But, whether she had actually to fight them, 
or not, she knew of their being a existence, 
There were, at any rate, three great powers, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, who, though 
not at war with her, might be at war with 
her at any moment, if a misfortune hap- 
ened to befall her; so that, in fact, we 
Pad then all these powers on our side, for 
whatever appearances might be, they all 
hated France at the bottom of their hearts. 
——Now how different is the state of 
things ! With the sole exception of Russia, 
there is no power, worthy of being so 
called, left upon the continent, besides 
France ; and, it is but too evident, that, 
before Napoleon again returns to Paris, 
he will make himself as sure of the obe- 
dience of Russia as he is of that of Hol- 
land or Italy. He will, in that case, be 
freed from all apprehension. There will 
scarcely remain the possibility of inter- 
rupting him in his plans with regard to 
England ; and the whole of the mental as 
well as other means of his vast empire 
will, without doubt, be directed against 
this kingdom. I beg your Majesty to re- 
flect on this important change in the cir- 
cumstances of the war. Pared as the 
nails of Austria were in her last war, she 
was still @ great power ; and, if she had, by 
those shallow-headed politicians, who have 
so often urged our friends on to their own 
destruction ; if she had remained quiet for 
the present, she might still have been an 
object of fear with Buonaparté ; but, she 

to the voice of those who hit upon 
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the bright thought of making in Austria a 
diversion in favour of Spain, and she has 
paid the price of her credulity. She is 
no longer a power. It is not to be doubted, 
that Napoleon will use the rights of a con. 
queror, and bestow the territories of the 
Emperor Francis, or great part of them, 
upon those ia whom he can confide. As 


to the people, it is evident that their wishes — 


will never be consulted ; nor, indeed, does 


it appear to be at all necessary. They | 
seem to have been very calm and indil- | 
ferent spectators of the passing events; | 


and so they must have been, seeing that 


200,000 Frenchmen were permitted to f 
take possession of their capital, and to | 


over-run their country ; a lesson, one would 


think, well calculated to be useful to other | 


governments, if governments were capable 
of receiving lessons ; if any one ever began 
to amend until amendment was too late; 
if any one ever relied upon any thing but 
its power, till that power was swept away, 
and till all other means of preservation 
became useless ; if any one ever appealed 
to any thing but the sword, till it was com- 
pelled to listen to the sentence: ** he who 
lives by the sword shall die by the sword.” 
This lesson is, indeed, of a nature, one 
would think, to strike sensibility even into 
astone. Kizghteen millions of people sutler 
two hundred thousand to take possession ol 
their country, and that two hundred thou- 
sand being seven or eight hundred miles 
from home! What a lesson! But, what are 
we to think, when we are told that these 
eighteen millions of péople were full of 
“ loyalty,” full of « enthusiasm?’ in the cause 
of their country? I beseech your Majesty 
to remark this well; and to bear it in 
mind, when you hear or read the language 
of courtiers, or of venal writers, or when, 
from lungs of contractors and jobbers, you 
hear those songs, healths, and sentiments, 
which the unprincipled retailers of news 
and polities have the impudence to circu- 
late as the effusions of loyalty. How often, 
alas! were we told of the /oyal songs aud 
tunes at the theatres at Berlin and Vienna! 
How often were we told of these proof 
of enthusiastic loyalty, and of hostility to- 
wards the French! How many thousands 
of paragraphs have, for our information, 
been translated from the German paper’, 
in which the writers of that country ap- 
pear almost to melt away in reading the 
marks of the people’s attachment to theif 
“ beloved sovereigns.’ We have now sec 
and the sovereigns of Germany have felt, 
what reliance is to be placed upon such 
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ofessions and protestations; upon this 


iserable cant of loyalty; while the so- | 


reign of Spain has seen even those of 
s nobles nearest to his person, lead the 
y over to his enemy, and lend their 
and to the imprisonment of him, whom 
hey had formerly addressed on their 
nees. 
' But, if there is no hope in the disposi- 
ons of the people of Austria, or of any 
ther country, and if Buonaparté should 
ecome completely master of the whole of 
the continent, the ports and naval arsenals 
included, still it may be said: « the sea is 
* ours: let us take that and keep it, if he 
‘take and keep the land.”’ True, and so 
bviously true, that it requires not a mo- 
ment’s reflection. It is evident, that, un- 
less we can command the sea as com- 
‘pletely as he commands the land, we 
must fail. And, then the question is, can 
hwe do it? If wecan, how? Some per- 
"sons may think, perhaps, that the discus- 
‘sion of these questions are unnecessary, 
‘seeing that we command the sea now; but, 
‘from the facts, stated in my former Letter, 
it appears, that we do not command the 
sea now ; for, would it not be absurd to call 
that a command of the sea, which permits 
convoys of two or three hundred vessels of 
the enemy to pass unmolested, and to 
carry on, uninterrupted, between the 
countries of the enemy, all that sort of 
commerce which is essential to their mu- 
tual comfort and prosperity, and which 
furnishes that. enemy with all the means 
of forming, in .a short time, a vast naval 
force? Yes; it would be absurdity itself 
to give to this the name of an absolute 
| command of the sea. We have an absolute 
command upon the sea where we cannot 
injure the enemy, unless he choose to 
come out to us; but, as to that sort of 
command, which is capable of really an- 
noying him, and preventing the growth of 
his naval power, if we have it, it is mani- 
fest, that we turn it to no account. 
The expedition, now, perhaps, in the act of 
attacking the enemy, may, indeed, do some 
service ; that is a sort of command of the 
sea, which, if the effect be proportioned to the 
means, must tend to the great object, at 
which I aim, namely, the destruction of 
the enemy’s valuable commercial inter- 
course; and, of course, of his means of 
rapidly raising and sending forth a navy, 
equal, or superior, in numbers, to that of 
England. But, Sir, if this mighty arma- 
ment ; this really great force ; this, pro- 


bably, more than half of the force, which 
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England can command, is intended to do 
nothing, or should be able to do nothing, 
but merely capture an island, to keep 
which will require very great strength 
and expence, and which, after all, is of no 
great consequence ; if this, even adding 
to it the destruction of a few ships of war 
and a naval arsenal; if these are to be 
the achievements of, perhaps, 80,000 
men, by land and sea, and of an expence 
of millions; if, not to reckon the loss of 
lives, such effects are to be purchased with 
such means, what must be our situation be- 
fore this day five years? At this rate of 
proceeding according to this mode of 
carrying on the war, the destruction of 
every krench ship will cost us half a mil- 
lion of money. Besides, shall we, when 
Napoleon has settled the affairs of the 
continent, dare attempt such a mode of 
warfare? If, instead of his now having a 
war to carry on in Spain and another in 
Austria, he had no war but his war with 
us to attend to; should we, in that case, 
have attempted this Expedition? It is 
clear that we should not have dared to 
attempt it; because, while our force was 
bent towards the Scheldt, he would have 
had, from several ports to the Southward, 
squadrons sallying out for Ireland, or other 
parts of these islands. If, at a time when 
Napoleon has wars in Spain and Austria, 
and while he himself is, perhaps, seven 
hundred miles distant from our point of 
attack ; if, at such a time, under such cir- 
cumstances, it requires such an armament 
to destroy a few French ships, what can 
we expect to be able to do, when these 
circumstayces shall be totally changed, 
and when not one circumstance favourable 
to us, will remain? 

That the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the several countries under the sway 
of Napoleon is capable of being interrupt- 
ed, and even destroyed, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any man, who is ac- 
quainted with what has been done in this 
way by some few officers of your Majesty’s 
navy, and by ONE in particular, whom it 
is not necessary for me to name. It is not 
less matter of certainty, that, as long as 
our present general mode of warfare con- 
tinues ; that is to say, while our fleets and 
even our cruizers, lie like so many batte- 
ries, or fortresses, upon the water, the 
commerce of the enemy and his naval re- 
sources never can be injured. The vessels 
of the enemy now know, especially with 
the aid of the signal-posts upon the shore, 
the situation of gach of our ships as weld 
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as they know the situation of any rock or 
shoal. ‘To station ships along the coasts 
of the enemy 1s, therefore, as useless as it 
would be to fix so many buoys along those 
coasts. They may, and do, cast anchor 
and amuse themselves in fishing and shooe- 
ing, while they see the immense convoys 
of the enemy, moving along the shore, 
completely out of their reach. The ex- 


pence to us is immense, while the injury, | 


and even the inconvenience, to the enemy 
is scarcely worth notice. Our commerce 
with the Kast Indies costs us more to pro- 
tect it, in one year, than the protection of 
this commerce of France would cost ina 
mau’s life-time; and, a most striking cir- 
cumstance is, that the “ annihilated navy of 


France’’ forces us into all this expence for | 
the defence of our commerce with the East, 


a commerce which Napoleon is too wise to 


envy vs, and of which, or of the dominien 


out of which it grows, he would not de- 
prive us if he couid, convinced, as he must 
be, that that commerce and that dominion 
are amongst the most powerful of those 
causes, which are working in his favour. 
Yet, upon this worse than worthless com- 
merce we expend so much, while he ex- 
pends scarcely any thing upon the pro- 
tection of that invaluable commercial in- 
tercourse, which I have so often described. 
To assail this intercourse, we want no 
additional force ; we want no more:ships ; 
we want nothing, that would be expensive, 
which we have not, in abundance, already ; 
and, indeed, for this great purpose, the 
force we already have is three or four 
times as great as it need to be ; for, what 
is the use of a ship lying, with her sails 
flapping, in the same, or nearly the same 
place, for months at atime, while, with 
the naked eye, her commander sees the 
crowded convoys of the enemy pass by 
unmolested ? ‘That one ship, employed in 
the destruction of this commerce, would be 
more useful to the couatry than a thousand 
ships, employed in looking at it, need not 
be insisted upon ; but, to effect this de- 
struction, there must be, besides that skill 
and courage, in which I shall suppose none 
of your Majesty’s naval officers to be 
wanting, a motive sufficient te. bring that 
skill and courage into action, and to cre- 
ate that perseverance in watchfulness and 
toil, without which the sort of warfare, 
here contemplated, is not to be carried on 
with even a chance of success. ‘The officer, 
who is to assist in destroying the com- 
merce of France and her means of cre- 
ating anavy, mast make up his mind to 





| 
| 
| 


_ vices, which necessarily imply 
| ger of various sorts, besides unavoidable 


; 





live amidst rocks and shoals, and, of course, 
to the running of continual risks. So that, 
to say nothing of his incessant labour, his 
life and his reputation must be hourly at 
stake. But, if these difficulties ‘be fairly 
encountered, the success is by no means 
doubtful; and, therefore, all that is wanted, 
supposing our naval force to be judiciously 
distributed and employed, is, a sufficient 
motive for the encountering of these dith- 
culties ; and to shew to your Majesty, that 
such motive does not, at present, exist, is 
the chief purpose, for which | have under- 
taken to address you. 

The service, of which I am speaking, is 
not one which admits of being performed 
in consequence of mere orders. It does 
not, like the conducting of a convoy, or 
the fighting of ships, or the attacking of 
a battery, admit of particular instructions, 
General instructions may be given; a la- 
titude to cruize in may be prescribed ; 
but, in almost every case, each single 
commander must be left to his own discre- 
tion, as to the place, time, and manner of 
the service to be performed. Now, Sir, 
though it might, perhaps, be no very dith- 
cult matter to find out one or two or three 
commanders, in the British navy, who, 
from a pure love of glory, or upon principles 
of pure patriotism, would, in spite of all the 
difliculties and dangers before-mentioned, 
undertake and go through the service of 
attacking repeatedly the coasting vessels 
of the enemy ; yet, | am persuaded, that 
no rational man would expect to find 
twenty persons, so actuated, even amongst 
that very excellent class of men, the Bri- 
tish naval officers. Indeed, such charac- 
ters may be drawn by poets for the pur- 
poses of inspiring emulation ;_ but, they are 
rarely to be met with in real life. It is 
notorious, that, in our country, men seldom 
become soldiers and sailors for any other 
reason than because they are poor, ort 
man being poor, whose income is deemed, 
by others as well as himself, insufficient. 
Iv is therefore perfectly preposterous ; men 
may taik as they please about it, but it 
is perfeetly preposterous to suppose, that, 
in order to insure the performance of ser- 
great dan- 
bodily exertion and fatigue, we stand in 
need of no motive other than that of the 
glory ov the patriotism of the act. Our 
practice indeed, our invariable practice, 
despises this theory; for, while we talk 
of the glory of having done this or that 
piece of service, we are pretty sure not to 


he 
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get something of a more substantial 
ature. Inshort, every thing has its worth 
n money ; every service has its price ; 
nd, when we talk of reward, we always 
ean money, or money’s worth. After 
jewing the list of noblemen and gentle- 
hen, whose names are to be found amongst 
he pensioners and sinecure-place men, it 
yould be miserable affectation to expect 
om officers of the navy in general the 
erformance of services, such as I have 
been speaking of, without some motive 
her than that of glory or of patriotism, and, 
deed, without the motive of gain, in one 
hape or another. It would be something 
slow affectation ; it would be to suppose 
hose officers senseless brutes ; creatures 
ompletely divested, indeed, of what na- 
ure teaches to all other animals, namely, 
: feeling of self-preservation, a love of life, 
of ease, and of happiness. 

There are, Sir, various reasons, why 
this motive should be but little efficient as 
tothe service I am speaking of, the import- 
‘ant service of distressing the subjects of 
our enemy, and of cutting off the source of 
his naval stores; but, the principal one, 
and the only one, with which I shall trou- 
ble your. Majesty, at this time, is the little 
hope, the very faint hope indeed, which, 
even in case of distinguished success, the 
practice of the Prize Courts leave the suc- 
cessful commander of deriving any ad- 
vantage whatever from such success ; for, 
I trust, and, indeed, 1 am sure, your Ma- 
jesty will agree with me, that, to receive. 
half a dozen pounds out of a prize worth 
four or five hundred pounds, ought not to 
be called an advantage, and that a sum so 
pitiful ought to be beneath the notice of 
any man bearing your commission. What 
I am now going to lay before your Ma- 
jesty, will, I am certain, astonish you as it 
‘has me. TFhave been accustomed to look 
upon prizes taken by our ships, as the sole 
property of the officers and men of those 


| ships, as their reward, their hard-earned | 


reward ; what was my astonishment, then, 
at learning, that, in many cases, muclt the 
greater part of the amount was shared 
atnongst lawyers; and, that, in almost all 
cases, a very considerable proportion of 
the amount found its way into this channel. 
I shall now proceed, without further com- 
ment, to give some instances of the dis- 
tribution of Prize-Money, and, it is, I 
hope, unnecessary for me to say, that 

give them from authentic documents ; 
and, from thesé¢ documents it will be seen 


how erroneous are the opinions,’ which | 


a 
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have heretofore been generally entertained 
as to the distribution of Prize-Money. 
The first instance is that of a French 
prize : 
Amount of the Sales - -£.291 11 1 
The Charges, including du- 


ties and Proctor’s bill - 229 1 4 





Remains forthe Captors!- 62 9 9 





The capturing ship was a $8 gun fri- 
gate; and the shares were, according to 
the. present regulation, as follows : 

The Captaih - - - -£.10 8 O 

A Seaman - - - = - 3... 4....6 

A.,Landman -.- = - eo 1.0 

What does your Majesty think of this ? 
Was | not right in boldly asserting, that 
your Majesty could know nothing of this? 
This was a French ship, about which there 
could be no dispute, or, at least, no liti- 
gation ; and yet, out of 291 pounds, the 
sailor gets but eighteen pence, and the Cap- 
tain not ten guineas, while the Proctor’s 
bill alone amounts to upwards of twenty 
seven pounds. I need not appeal to 
your Majesty, whether heré be a motive 
sufficiently powerful to induce any one to 
enter, with zeal and alacrity, upon any 
service full of difficulty and danger, and 
having nothing of glory belonging. to it. 

Another instance is that of a Prize, the 
sales of which amounted to 1102/. out of 
which the captors had to pay 358/. 14s. 2d, 
for the Proctor’s bill alone, consequently 
one third part of the amount of this prize 
went to be divided amongst Judges, Advo- 
cates, Registrars, Marshals, Proctors, Surro- 
gates, and the like; so that, by the time 
that the duties and other expences were 
cleared, there remained, in all probability, 
not above twenty pounds for the Captain 
and about halt a crown for the sailor.—— 
I am sure, that it is not, because it cannot be, 
your Majesty’s wish that your Navy 


should be thus rewarded. 


_ The next Case presents.us with the Gross 
Sales of a ship and stores to the amount of 


7451. out of which (it being a salvage case) 


the Captors got 43/, 11s. 9d. as salvage, 
while the Prector’s Bill amounted to 233/. 
18s, Od.; thus the people in the courts re- 
ceived more than five times as much as the 
Captain and his Ship’s Company. 

The next is a neutral Case, wliere there 


appears to have been some litigation, 


-£.1,415 13 2 


osssales - - - : 
ul 414 2 0 


ties = a - - 


Carried over - - 1,001 11° 2 
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Brought over - - - - £1,001 Il 2 
Paid to neutral master - $91 0 O 





610 ll @ 
Other charges - = - 44 0 8 





566 10 G6 
Proctor’s bill- - - - 410 6 10 
To be distributed between 
' the Captain and Crew £.156 3 8 








Thus, while the Captain and his crew 
received one hundred and fifty six pounds, the 
Officers of the Court received four hundred 
and ten pounds; nor must it be forgotten 
here, that, if the prize had not been con- 
demned, the Captain, whose share was, per- 
haps, about thirty pounds, would have had 
to pay, out of his own pocket, not only 
the 410/. 6s. 10d. being the amount of 
the Proctor’s bill, but also the amount of 
the damages sustained by the neutral. Who 
will, who dares, run such risks ? 

‘The next is a Case, wlierein the Captain, 
in obeying the Orders in Council, brought in 
a neutral ship, part of the cargo of which 
was good prize; and, your Majesty will 
now see what was the fruit of his obedience 
to those orders. 

Gross sales of the part of the 
cargo condemned - - 
Divers charges - £40 13 8 
Proctor’s bill - 127 18 7 


£13 16 6 





168 12 $ 
Gross sales, as above 13 16 6 





Loss suffered by the 
Captain who made 
the Prize - - 154159 

Now, as your Majesty will not fail to ob- 

serve, there was no avoiding this loss, 

without a breach of duty towards your 

Majesty and the country. Not to have 

taken this neutral, it being manifestly in 

his power, would have subjected the cap- 
tain to a trial for his life. Is it not, then, 
extremely hard, that he should suffer such 

a loss, he whose pay is barely sufficient 

to atlord, what, to him, are necessaries of 

life ; is it not hard, that he should sustain 
such a loss, and that the amount of it 
should ge into the pockets of those, who 
have risked neither life nor fortune? In 
such a case, surely, the law should be 
more merciful. In short, Sir, there needs 
nothing but the statement of this case to 
do away all'our wonder that the sea is still 
Covered with ‘the ships of our enemies, 





secret as well as open, and that Napoleoy 
is able to replenish his arsenals, and to 
build ships of war faster than we can. 

I shall cite one more Case, and that] 
shall give in detail, as far, at least, as | 
possess the materials. It is that of a ship 
condemned in July, 1808, the Gross Sales 
of which amounted to £272. 3s. out of 
which only £59. 16s. remained to be dis. 


tributed between the Captain and his crew, | 


leaving, in the proportion of a 38 gun 
frigate, 
For the Captain - - £9 19° 8 
ForaSeaman----0O 1 4 
For a Landman - - - 0 O17] 


while the Proctor’s Bill alone amounted to 
£58l. 19s. 2d, and while, as your Majesty 


will see from the Items, that the Advocate’s 
clerk, whose business was to open his 
master’s door twice to the Proctor, re- 
ceived, out of this prize, more than three 
of the seamen concerned in the capture.— 
Now to the detail: 

Gross Sales of ship, stores, and 





cargo - - - = - £272 3 0 
DEDUCT. 

Pilotage - - - - = - 4 2 0 
Warehouse rent - - - 3 3 0 
Labourers - - <= - - -3412 4 
Prizemaster- - - - = 0 14 0 
Advertisements for sales, &c. 17 5 0 
Ship-keepers - - - - 13 14 0 
Brokerage - - - - = 214 9 
Agency - - - - + * 7 a3 
Incidents <- - -: «. © 10 9 6 


| 


Paid to private Persons for 
necessary Services - = - 74 1 9 


a 


aan 


1s 8 6 
15 16 6 





Duties - - -.+ «= = 
Fees to the Custom-House 
Fees for release from Quaran- 

tine. - = «-- .« = § 27,6 
deen 
Paid in tares, and to tax-officers ) 

appointed by Government 43 2 § 

—— 

Paid to the Chest at Chatham 


and Greenwich Hospital - 3 211 


——— 
Actuary’s bill - - - - 9 °5 Q@ 
Judges’ Certificate - - - 2 6 8 


Registering the Letter of At- 
torney, and Amount of Sales 
at Doctor’s Commons - 


49 0 
Proctor’sbill - - - - 


53 19 3 


——ee set 


Paid to law, and other officers, 
appointed by the Government 91 19 10 


——_— 
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Remains for the Captain and 
his crew to share amongst 


them - - - - - - 59 16 O 





hat is to say, then, the Captain and the 


ole of his crew have, amongst them all, 


ly sixteen shillings and ten-pence more than 
ie Proctor’s bill alone amounts to.—This: 
what neither your Majesty nor your 
ople could have thought posszble. 
y part, though I was aware of the exor- 
tant charges of the Admiralty courts, 
d though [ saw, in almost all ‘of them, 


he offices filled by a 


For 


deputy, who made 


fortune, while the principal, or sinecure- 
though 
was aware of all this, even 1 could not 
ave believed in the existence of what I 


lace-man, made a fortune also; 


m now laying before your Majesty. 


To state more particulars may appear to 
be useless ; but, a Proctor’s bill must be a 
uriosity ‘to a King, and, therefore, I here 
Insert the bill, relating to the afore-men- 


Htioned prize. 


roctor’s Fee retained - - - - 


Attending the Translator and ordet- 
ing an Abstract of the Ship Papers 
Paid forsame - - - - - - = 
Perusing the Abstract and drawing 
Case tor the Opinion of bis Ma- 
jesty’s Advocate whether the Cap- 
tors could proceed with any pros- 
pect of success - - - = = = 
FairCopy - - - - - - - 
Atteniling His Majesty’s Advocate 
therewith, and teeing him + - 
Paid his Fee - - - - - - = 


'His Clerk. - - - - - - - = 
Perusing the Opinion, Copy for the 


Captor’s Agent, and writing bin 
therewith- - - - - = = 
Paid Carriage of Ship Papers and 


Examinations - - - .- <- 


' Attending and retaining His Majes- 


ty’s Advocate - - - - + « 


‘Paid his Fee - «© © = = = = 


Attending before a Surrogate and 
bringing in Ship Papers and Exa- 
minations, and payiig Monition, 
and Surrogate’s Fee - - - = 

Registrar’s Attendance - - - = 

Act of Court - + - = - = = 

Filing Attestation = - - = = - 

Paid fur Monition under Seal Stamps 
and Extractiug - - - - - - 

Copy for Service - - - - - 

Paid the Marshal for Service - 

Certificate of Service - - - - 

Pray n Publication and Act 

_ Attending in the Registry inspecting 
Cap Depositious, and ee 

opy - - fs 

Paid for Ofice Copy thereo, Stamps 


and Collating - “ 


cocor Cood 


Ohaonn wnancod 


Extracting - - - - - * = = 
Perusing and Abstracting - - - 
Copy for His Majesty’s Advocate = - 
Paid for the use of the standing 
Commission - - - = = = = 
Revising the Abstract and compar- 
ing the same with the Examina- 
tions, to enable me to draw a Case 
for the Opinion and directions of 
His Majesty’s Advocate, and 
drawing such Case accordingly - 
Fair Copy - 2 ee se = 
Attending bis Majesty’s Advocate 
therewith and feeing him - - - 
Pail his Fee - - - - - = = 
His Clerk - - - - = = = = 
Perusing the Opinion Copy for the 
Captor’s Ayeut and writing him 
therewith - - * = = = = 
Attending in the Registry inspecting 
the Ship Papers and selecting such 
as were necessary to be translated 
on behalf of the Coptem and be- 
speaking Copy - - --- 
Paid for Translations and Office Copy 
thereof Stamps and Collating - 
Extracting - + - - = = = = 
Perusing and Abstracting - -- 
Copy for his Majesty’s Advocate - 
Paid for Otfice Copy Attestation as 
to Ship Papers, Stamps, Collating 
and Extracting - - - - - = 
Perusing the same, and Copy for his 
Majesty's Advocate - - - - 
Drawing Allegation for Condemna- 
tion @f the Ship and Cargo and en- 
grossing the same and Stamp 
Fee giving in the Allegation when the 
same was admitted and Act - - 
Paid filingsame - - - - = = 
Attending and returning the Moni- 
tion and Act- - - - = - = 
Drawing Case for the Hearing on 
behalf of the Captors -- 2 - 
Copy for his Majesty’s Advocate - 
Attending bim with the Case and Pa- 
pers, and feeing ‘him - - + - 
Paid his Fee - - - = = = = 
Attending when the Cause was as- 
signed for Sentence on the first 
Assignation and Act - - - - 
The like on the second Assignation 
and Act - - - - = -+ = = 
Trinity Term Fee - - - = - = 
Attending Informations - - - = 
Fee when the Judge at my Petition 
on motion of his Majesty's Advo- 
cate by Interlocutory Decree con- 
demned tbe “> aud Cargo and 
Act. - -- - 2m we 
Interlocutory Fees, to J udge Regis- 
trar and Marshal - - - - = 
Paid the Régistrar for drawing the 
Interlocutary - + - - - = 


De puty Registrar, Marshal and Cry- 
‘er's Special Attendance, being an 





Extra Courtday = - - = = 


Attending him therewith - - - -" 


on £0 8&8 C8 @ 
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Attending in the Registry and be- 





speaking Copy of the Interlocutory 0 6 8 
Paid for Otice Copy thereof, Stamp 
and Collating - + - - - - 1°90 8 
Paid the Registrar for Acts, Sportu- 
lage and Attendances - - - - 110 O 
The like for Copying and Dispatch- 1 3 0 
His Clerks - © - = = = = = O 7 O 
Officers ofthe Court - - - - - O 7 6 
Extra-judicial Attendances and Con- 
sultations - - - - - = - - 013 4 
Proctor’s Clerk- - - - - - = O 7 6 
Letters, Messengers and Sportulage 0 6 8 
£. 58 19 2 
a 


Thus, Sir, you see, that your Majesty’s 
Advocate received, (within £1. 11s. 8d.) 
out of the proceeds of this Prize, asum 
equal to that received by the Captain who 
took her, and who, in taking her, did, per- 
haps, run great risk of losing his life, and 
did certainly run a risk of losirig his mo- 
ney, if, by accident, he had any to lose. 
I beseech your Majesty to look at the 
charges, which close this bill. After 
having charged separately for every at- 
tendance; after having made a distinct 
item of charge for every scrap of paper of 
every description ; after having, as it 
would seem, rung the changes upon all 
the terms of separate charge, there come 
in, at the end, a set of general charges for 
attendance and for clerks ! 

Applying these statements to the great 
point, upon which I have. been addressing 
your Majesty, can it be, to any one, matter 
of wonder, that, while this mode of distri- 
buting the amount of Prizes exists, the 
commerce and naval resources of Napoleon 
remain uninterrupted by our navy ? The 
nature of the service is such as scarcely to 
admit of any brilliant exploit; such as 
scarcely to atford a chance of any of those 
achievements, which give officers a claim 
to honours or promotion. The seryice is a 
service of mere drudgery ; of watching 
and fatigue and care; and, if it hold not 
out a pretty fair prospect of gain,, in con- 
pensation for all its toils and its dangers, 
who will undertake such a service; and, 
especially what man of great skill (for 
great skill it requires) will so spend his 
time, when, without a positive breach of 
orders, he can avoid it? 

It is a circumstance not a little galling, 
that, when any officer of your Majesty’s 
navy has made a prize, the prosecution of 
his claim to her must be committed to per- 





‘sons, not of his own choosing; not to 


Proctors (who are merely Atorneys,) and 
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_tionable their character, he may have my 





to the exertion, to the utility, of our naval 


of compensation for their toil and their 
danger? Why this should not be done 


done, there aré reasons more than sufli- 





To the King, 


Advocates (who are merely lors 
chosen by himself, but to a Proctor ayj| 
an Advocate, appointed by the ministe,! 
of your Majesty; to persons, in shor, 
whom he may like, but whom also he may | 
dislike, and in whom, however unexcep. 
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confidence, whether as to talent or inte.| 
grity. If, indeed, nothing was. at stake | 
but the prize, there might be some shew | 
of reason in saying, that what is taken by @ 
the public force shall be committed to the 7 
management of none but public officers; 7 
but, this is not the case; for, the privay 7 
property of the capturing commander is xt 
stake; that property he may lose, and | 
may, indeed, be reduced to beggary and § 
lodged in a jail by the decision upon a § 
prize ; and, shall he not, then, be at liber. 9 
ty to choose his own Attorney and Counsellor? 
Shall his property, and, eventually, his 
personal liberty, be commitied to, be 
wholly left, or, rather, ¢aken, into the hands 
of attorneys and counsellors, of whon, 
perhaps, he has a bad opinion, however 
good may be the opinion which others | 
entertain of them? It frequently happens, 
that a partner of the king’s Procter, as he is 
called, has the management of the cause 
for the claimant; so that, the capturing 
commander, in such case, is compelled to 
commit his cause, and to impart all his do- 
cuments and other information, to the same 
persons, who have the management of the 
cause on the part of his adversary; which, 
were it not a faet as notorious as it 1s, 
never could be believed. This was; some- 
time ago, complained of in the House of 
Commons; but, as with respect te most 
other griévances, no redress was obtained, 
nor even proposed to be granted. . 
Under such discouragements, under 
such a system of deciding upon Prizes, 
is not to be expected, that arduous servi- 
ces will be undertaken and prosecuted to 
success. It is against nature for aman 
to expose his life, or to harrass himself 
halfto death, for the sake of swelling the 
bags of Proctors and Advocates. And 
why should not this évil, this great bar 


na 
ch 


power: why should it not be removed; 
why should not some mode of deciding 
upon Prizes be adopted, that would leave 
to the captors something like a fair chance 


there car be no reason’; but, why itis not 
cient. The rich offices of judge advocat, 


s 


(1s 
ellory pr, surrogate, marshal, registrar, auctory, 
T and § her with the endless list of subal- 
usten form one of the most important 
shor, sof ministerial patronage; or, in other 
May s (and here we touch the real source of 
Kcep. evil) these oflices are necessary to 
€ thy fy the demands of those, who possess 
inte. sort of influence, which it is not ne- 
Stake | ry to name, either to your Majesty 
shew | the country ; and which influence, 
n by has sunk this nation from what she 
) the | will, unless speedily put an end to, 
ers; § lete her degradation and her ruin. 
‘ate many are the ways, in which this 
Sat onous influence is working for our de- 
and | tion! But, inno way, perhaps, more 
and ly than in the one here pointed out, 
na re we see it directly opposed to those 
Der ff tions, which are necessary to our na- 
or? al safety. Its workings are to be 
his | ed to hundreds of other mischievous 
be cts; but, here we see it, at one view, 
nds pen hostility, not only to great national: 
m0, rests, but to the very independence of 
ver nation ; and, yet, such is the state in 
ers ich we are, such is the power of this 
ns, uence, that I should feel much more 
is ignation than surprize at hearing it 
se erted, that the patronage arising from 
ng profits of the Prize-Courts was of more 
to nsequence than the destruction of the 
0- merce and the naval resources of 
Ie ance. It is matter of perfect notoriety, 
re ht the far greater part of the fees im- 


sed upon Prizes, go into the pockets of 
ure officers, like Lorp Arpen, for in- 


,. nce, Of the courts of Vice Admiralty 
yf road, where the charges are, as far as I 
t ve been able to ascertain, still more 
, orbitant than at home; of these courts, 


is notorious that the officers reside in 
gland, and have their business performed 
deputy. It is equally notorious, that 
at these sinecure officers receive must 
so much taken from the captors of prizes ; 
that, in faet, the Navy is, in part, at 
ast, employed to gainopulence for them. 
: there, Sir, amy reason in this? Would 
| not be far better to pay these Sinecure- 
: ace-men out of the taxes, and leave the 
vy to enjoy the full fruit of its earnings? 

there must exist an influence to be 
bunteracted only by grants of or 

nsions, surely it were better to take 

6 means, at once, out of the purses of 

> nation at large, than thus to check 

ose exertions, which our existence 

a nation may soon be found to depend. 

am aware, that there are those, who 

ould rather sce the Navy perish than 
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see this source of patronage abridged ; 
but, if such men are not few in number, 
trust they will have no influence in the 
councils of your Majesty. 
lam, &c. &c. &c. 
W"™. COBBETT, 


Botley, 3rd Aug. 1809. 





SUMMARY OF POLITICs. 


Mr. Warv.e. It appears, that a man 
of the name of James Dixon, belonging to 
the Common Council of London, did, some 
time since the ‘Tria of an action, brought 
by Wright the Upholsterer against Mr, 
Wardle, give notice, in the Common Coun- 
cil, of a motion for rescinding the VoTE or 
THanks, passed last Spring in favour of 
Mr. Wardle. ‘This was done, apparently, 
to feel the pulse, not only of the Common 
Council, but of the nation at large. The 
notice was left thus, not acted upon; but, 
Mr. Alderman Goopsenert, Mr. Wairu- 
MAN, and. others, took the matter up in 
avery proper manner; and, in conse- 
quence of a Requisition to the Lord Mayor, 
a.Special Court of Common Council was 
held on Tuesday, the Ist instant. The 
Proceedings, though very interesting, are 
too long for insertion bere. I shall there- 
fore content myself with giving the Reso- 
lutions that were passed ; and, from which 
Resolutions it will be seen what the public- 
robbers, those who are endeavouring to 
decry Mr. Wardle, have gained by this 
meeting, from which, | hear, many of them 
expected so much. 

« A Common Council, holden in the 
« Chamber of the Guildhall of the City 
“ of London; on Tuesday the Ist of Aug., 
“ 1809. 

“ Resolved, That this Court did, on 
“the 6th day of April last, express its 
“thanks and gratitude to G. L. Warpuez, 
s oe for his conduct in bringing forward 
« and substantiating serious Charges against 
« the late Commander in Chief, which, not- 
« withstanding the majority in his favour 
“in the House of Commons, compelled 
“his resignation. That no circumstance 
« has since transpired wirich can in any man- 
“ner lessen the importance of that inves- 
“ tigation, impeach his motéves, or affect the 
“ merits of the case. On the contrary; his 
“ unwearied exertions, perseverance and. 
“ fortitude, under unexampled threats and 
| « difficulties, have developed a scene of 
“ seandalous abuse and corruption, not 
|“ only in the —- but im various de- 
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« That it has been discovered by the 
“ said investigation, that these abuses have 
«extended, not only to the disposal of 
«Church and East India Patronage, but 
« also to the disposal of Seats in the Le- 
« gislature, and charges have been brought 
«forward and proofs offered, implicat- 
“ing in such corrupt and illegal traffic 
«Lord Viscount Castlereagh, the Ho- 
«nourable Spencer Perceval, and the 
“ Honourable Henry Wellesley, all mem- 
« bers of the House, and then and now 
« holding ostensible situations in his Ma- 
« jesty’s Government, a traffic which, in 
“the language of the Speaker of the 
«« House of Commons, “ Would bring a 
« « greater scandal upon the Parliament 
« « and the Nation than this country has 
«« ever known since Parliament has had 
« 6 an existence.” 

« ‘That the said investigation has also led 
«to the discovery, that the said Lord 
« Castlereagh, one of his Majesty’s Secre- 
“taries of State, and late President of 
«the Board ef Centroul, did, in flagrant 
“ breach of his duty as a Minister, abuse 
«of his patronage, and gross violation of 
«the Constitution, place a Writership in 
«the hands of Lord Clancarty, a Mem- 
«ber of the same Board, for the purpose 
«of obtaining for him a Seat in Parlia- 
« ment; which fact the said Lord Castle- 
« reagh has himself admitted, and notwith- 
«« standing there appeared a smaller ma- 
«jority in his favour, than appeared in 
«favour of the Duke of York, in ma- 
** nifest injustice to his royal highness, and 
« gross insult to the Nation, the said Lord 
« Castlereagh still retains his official situ- 
** ation. 

« That these attacks upon the vital prin- 
“ciples of the Constitution have been 
«made without punishment or censure ; 
“and motions for inquiry into such prac- 
« tices have been rejected, upon the al- 
“ ledged frequency and notoriety of them; 
« and Parliament has thereby, as well as 
“by passing a Bill to prevent the sale of 
« Seats in that House, recognized and ac- 
« knowledged the corrupt influence under 
“which it has been called together, and 
* exercised its functions. . 

« That it was stated by Mr. Wardle, 
“ that there was an Office publicly kept 
“open for the Sale of Places under Go- 
“ vernment, and although such statement, 
o when made, only excited the derision of 
“ Ministers and the House, it has since 
“appeared that the above statement was 
= correct.; and his Majesty’s Ministers 
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“not wholly from that inquisitorial and 


























































(lie 
« have indicted and convicted several per. 
«sons concerned therein, and such prae. 
« tices were declared in the said indie, 
«ment to have a tendency to degrad,, 
« vilify, and traduce and bring into cop. 
“tempt, the Administration of the Coup. 
“ try. 

« That by various statements which M,, 
« Wardle has lately submitted to Parlia. | 
« ment, it appears, that by a correction of | 
« the frauds, abuses, corruption and pecw. | 
« lation, which have been found to exis | 
« in every branch of the public expendi. | 
«« ture to which inquiry has extended, and | 
«a wise and honest application of our te. 
« sources, the people might be relieved | 
« from heavy and oppressive burthens, if 


« most grievous of all imposts, the Tax 
«upon Income. That his conduct on this | 
“« occasion seems to have drawn upon him, | 
« in a high degree, the malice and rancour 
« of those who are interested in the con- 
« tinuance of these abuses. 

« That in the opinion of this Court, in J 
« dividuals who devote their exertions to- 
“ wards exposing and correcting public 
« abuses, are at all times entitled to the 
«support and protection of the country, 
“ pariicularly at the» present moment, when 
«« there appears an unabating effort on the part 
« of those notoriously under the influence of 
“«« Government, or who participate in the ¢- 
« isting frauds, corruptions and peculations, 
“ to cry down, vilify and traduce every mén 
« who has courage and integrity to expose such 
« practices, in order to mislead the public, 
«and divert their attention from these great 
« evils. « WoopTHorPE. 

This concluding Resolution contains 
sentiments peculiarly adapted to the mo- 
ment. It is the duty of us all, as far a 
each is able, to stand by Mr. Wardle. 
An attempt has been made, and is mak 
ing, to cry down the public cause through 
him. The villainoug language, the atro- 
cious falshoods, of the hireling press 
though certainly surpassing what has evel 
been heard before, is no more than what 
was to be expected. It must be thus be- 
fore the thing be at an end. It alway’ 
has been so, in all such cases. ‘The state 
our enemies are in, resembles that of 4 
foot-pad, just when he is mustering "P 
courage to add murder to robbery. Guilt 
engenders fear; his courage proceeds 
from cowardice, which is always bloody: 
These dastardly writers tremble as they 
attack, and can scarcely prevent thelt 
shout from becoming a howl; and, 
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t, with the sole exception of those by 
pm they are prompted, they are the 
st wretched as well as the most despi- 
le of mankind, 


Several topics, owing to the length of 
+ foregoing Letter, must be postponed. 

I do not agree with my correspondent, 
t the country “ vermin,’ as he empha- 
ally calls them, are beneath my notice ; 
f though I agree with him, that it is 
pst probable, from what we have recently 
n, that they were “blown at me by 

eir masters in town, as the beggars in 
reland blow lice at those against whom 
hey have a spite ;” still, to follow up 

comparison, he will agree, I suppose, 
at it is necessary to squeeze the said lice, 
d not to pretend that they are beneath 
ur notice. 





COBBETT’S 


Yarliamentary Debates: 


The Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth 
olumes of the above Work, comprising 
he Proceedings in both Houses of Parlia- 
hent during the last Session, are-in the 
ress, and will be published with all pos- 
ble dispatch. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


FRENCH Army IN Austria. — Twenty-fifth 
Bulletin. (Continued from p. 128.) 


Passage across the arm of the Danube to 
the Island Lobau. 


On the 4th, at ten in the evening, gen. 
Vudinot caused 1,500 voltigeurs to be em- 
barked on the great arm of the Danube, 
ommanded by gen. Conroux. Col. Baste, 

with ten gun-boats, conveyed them, and 
Hisembarked them beyond the little arm 
bf the island Lobau, in'the Danube. The 


batteries of the enemy were soon silenc- 


ed, and he was driven from the woods to 


the village of Muhleuten.—At eleven in 
the evening, the. batteries raised against 
i:nzersdorf received orders to begin their 
Hiring. The howitzers set this sa asanndd 
little town on fire, and in less than half an 
Hour the enemies batteries had ceased to 
operate.—The chief of battalion Dessales, 
Hirector of the bridges, and » engineer 
of the marine, had prepared in the island 


< 





Alexander, a bridge of 80 toises, of a 
single piece, and five great ferry boats.— 
Col. St. Croix, aide-du-camp of the duke 
de Rivoli, embarked in barges with 2,500 
men, and landed onthe left bank.—The 
bridge of a single piece, the first of the 
kind which has hitherto been made, was 
fixed in less than tive minutes, and the in- 
fantry passed over it with great rapidity. 
Capt. Bazelle fixed a bridge of boats in an 
hour and an half. Capt. Payerimoffe formed 
a bridge of rafts in two hours.—Thus, at 
two o’clock in the morning, the army had 
four bridges, and had debouched on the 
left 1500 toises below Enzersdorf, pro- 
tected by the batteries, and the right upon 
Vittau. The corps of the duke de Rivoli 
formed the left; that of count Oudinot, the 
centre ; and that of the duke of Auerstadt, 
the right; the corps of the prince de Ponte 
Corvo, the Viceroy andthe duke of Ragusa, 
the guard; and the cuirassiers formed 
the second line and the bodies of reserve. 
Utter darkness, a violent storm and rain, 
which fell in torrents, rendered this night 
as frightful as it was propitious to the 
French army, and was about to be glo- 
rious to it.—On the 5th at day-break, 
every one perceived what had been the 
project of the Emperor, who was then, with 
his whole army, arranged in order of battle 
at the extremity of the enemy’s left, hav- 
ing turned all his entrenched camps, hav- 
ing rendered his works useless, and thus 
obliging the Austrians to abandon their 
positions, and come and offer him battle 
on the spot that was convenient to him. 
The great problem was thus resolved, and 
without passing the Danube on other points 
—without receiving any protection from 
the works he had raised, he forced the 
enemy to fight three quarters of a league 
from his redoubts. From that moment the 
greatest and happiest results were presag- 
ed.—At eight in the morning, the bat- 
teries, which had played upon Enzersdorf, 
had produced such an eflect that the ene- 
my was obliged to let that town be oc- 
cupied by no more than four battalions. 
The duke of Rivoli dispatched his first 
aide-de-camp, St. Croix, against it, who 
did not meet with a great resistance, and 
took prisoners al] who remained in it.—- 
Count Oudinot ‘surrounded the castle of 
Sachsengang, which the enemy had forti- 
fied, forced 900 men who defended it to 
capitulate, and took 12 pieces of cannon. 
—The Emperor then caused the whole 
army to spread itself along the immense 


plain of Enzersdorf. 
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Battle of Enzersdorf. 


In the meanwhile, the enemy, confound- 
ed in all his projects, gradually recovered 
from his astonishment, and endeavoured 
to regain some advantages in this new 
field of battle. For this purpose he de- 
tached several columus of infantry, a con- 
siderable number af pieces of artillery, 
and all his cavalry, as well of the line as 
the new levies, in order to attempt to out- 
flank the right of the French army. In 
consequence he occupied the village of 
Rutzendorf. ‘The Emperor ordered gen. 
Oudinot to carry this village, to the right 
of which he sent the duke of Auerstadt, in 
order to proceed to the head-quarters of 
prince Charles, going always from the 
right to the left—From noon till nine in 
the evening the French armies manceuvred 
on this immense plain. All the villages 
were occupied, and when the French had 
reached the heights of the entrenched 
camps of the enemy, they fell of their own 
accord, and as if by enchantment. The 
duke de Rivoli caused them to be occupi- 
ed without resistance. It was thus we seiz- 
ed the works of Essling and Gros-Aspern, 
and the labour of 40 hve was of no use 
to the enemy. He made some resistance 
in the village of Raschdorf, which the 
prince de Ponte Corvo caused to be at- 
tacked and carried by the Saxons. The 
enemy was every where overwhelmed by 
the superiority of our fire. This immense 
field of battle was covered with his re- 
mains. 


Battle of Wagram. 


Strongly alarmed by the progress of the 
French army, and the great successes 
which it obtained, with scarcely any ef- 
fort, the enemy put all his troops in mo- 
tion, and at six in the evening he occupied 
the following position :—his right from 
Stadelau to Gerasdorf, his centre from Ge- 
rasdorf to Wagram, and his left from Wa- 
gram to Neusiedel. The French army 
had its left at Gros-Aspern, its centre at 
Raschdorf, and its right at Glenzindorf. 
In this position, the day was-nearly at a 
close, and we had necessarily to expect a 

at battle on the morrow; but this was 
to be avoided, and the~position of the ene- 
my to be intersected, so as to prevent him 
from forming any plan, by taking posses- 
sion in the night, of the village of Wa- 
gram. In this case, his line, already 
of an immense length, being suddenty as- 
sailed, and exposed to the chances of 
combat, the different bodies:of his army: 


French mistook each other in the dark fo; ' 


would be dispersed without. order or 4j. 
rection, and we should succeed at an easy 
rate and without any serious engageimen;, 
The attack on Wagram took place, anj 
our troops took possession of the village, | 
but a column of Saxons and a column of 


































enemies, and this operation failed.—We | 
then prepared for the battle of Wagram, | 
It appears that the dispositions of the 7 
Frenclr general and the Austrian gener 7% 
were inverted. ‘The Emperor passed the 7 

night in accumulating his forces towards 
his centre, where he was in person, with- ; 
in cannon shot of Wagram. With this | 
view, the duke de Rivoli moved upon the | 
lett of Aderklau, leaving at Aspern a single 
division, with orders for it to fall back, in | 
case of’ necessity, upon the island of Lo- | 
bau. The duke of Auerstadt received or- | 
ders to leave unoccupied the village of 
Grosshoffen that he might approach the 
centre. The Austrian general, on the con- 7 
trary, weakened his centre, to secure and | 

augment: his extremities, which he still 
farther extended—QOn the 6th at day 
break, the prince de Ponte Corvo oc- 
cupied the left, having the duke of Rivoli in 
a second line. The Viceroy connected hin 
with the centre, where the corps of count 
Oudinot, that of the duke of Ragusa, those 
of the imperial guards, and the divisions of 
cuirassiers, formed seven or eight lines.— 
The duke of Auerstadt marched from the 
right to reach the centse. ‘The enemy, 00 
the contrary, put Bellegarde’s corps il 
motion for Stadelau. The corps of Collo- 
wrath, Lichtenstein, and Hiller, connected 




























their right with the position of Wagram, 
where prince Hohenzollern was, and with 
the extremity of the left at Neusiedel, 
_where the corps of Rosenberg debouched in 
| order also, to out-flank that of the duke 
of Auerstadt: The corps of Rosenberg, 
| and that of'the duke of Auerstadt, moving 
in opposite directions, encountered each 
other, with the first ‘rays of the san, and | 
gave the'signal of battle. The os 
instantly repaired to this point, ordered 
the duke of Auerstadt to be reinforced by 
the division of the duke -of Padua’s cul- 
rassiers, and the corps of Rosenberg to 
be attacked in flank by a. battery of 
twelve guns, of the division of count de 
Nansouty. In less than three quarters-of an 
hour, the fine corps of the duke of Auers- 
tadt gave a good account of the corps of 
Resenberg, defeating it, and driving it 
beyond Neusiedel with considerable loss. 
In the mean time, a cannonade commen- 
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along the whole of the line, and the 
y’s dispositions were every moment 
overing themselves. ‘The whole of his 
was secured with artillery.— One might 
e said, that the Austrian general was 
fighting for victory, but was looking 
by to the means of improving it. ‘This 
position of the enemy seemed so absurd, 

t some snare was apprehended, and. the 
peror delayed some time before he or- 
red those easy dispositions which he 
i to. make to disconcert those of the 
my, and render them fatal to him. 

s ordered the duke de Rivoli to make an 
ack on the village occupied by the 
lemy, and which somewhat straitened 
extremity of the centre of the army. 
ordered the duke of Auerstadt to turn 
position of Neusiedel, and thence to 
sh onupon Wagram ; and_he formed the 
ke of Ragusa’s troops, and those of gen. 
acdonald, in column, to carry Wagram 
the moment the duke of Auerstadt 
sould debouch.—While these proceedings 
pre taking place, information was re- 
ived that the enemy was making a furi- 
s attack upon the village carried by the 
hke of Rivoli; that our left was out 
nked by 3,000 toises, that a brisk can- 
nade was already heard at Gros-Aspern, 
nd that the space between Gros-Aspern 


nd Wagram seemed to be covered with 


immense line of artillery. There was 
») longer any room for doubt.—The ene- 
y had committed an enormous fault, and 
e had-only to profit by it. The Emperor 
stantly ordered gen. Macdonald to form 
e divisions of Broussier and Lamarque in 
blumns of attack. He ordered the di- 


ision of Nansouty to be supported by the 


brse- guards, anda battery of 60 guns be- 
nging to the guards, and 40 of different 
her corps. General count Lauriston, at 
ne head of his battery of 100 pieces of ar- 
llery, marched at a trot against the ene- 
by, advanced without firing to within 
alf cun-shot, distance, and there opened 
prodigious fire, which silenced: that. of 
he enemy, and spread death among his 
anks. Gen. Macdonald then advanced 
the pas de charge.—The genéral of divi- 
on Reille, with the brigade of fasiliers 
d sharp-shooters of the guards, sup- 
orted gen. Macdonald. The guards 
hade.a change of frent, in order to ren- 
er this attack infallible. In an instant 
le enemy’s centre lost a league of ground; 
Ss right became alarmed, and perceiving 
he dangerous position in which it was 


laced, rapidly fell back. The duke of 
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Rivoli, at that moment, attacked it in 
front.—W hilst the rout of the centre struck 
consternation into the right of the enemy, 
and precipitated its movements, the left 
was attacked aud out-flanked by the duke 
of Auerstadt, who had carried Neusiedel, 
and whe having gained the elevated plain, 
was marching upon Wagram. ‘The divi- 
sions of Broussier and Gudin covered them- 
selves with glory.—It was only then ten 
o’clock in the morning; and those who 
had the least penetration saw that the fate 
of the day was decided, and the victory 
was ours.—At noon, count Ondinot march- 
ed upon. Wagram, to assist the attack of 
the duke of Auerstadt. He was successful, 
and carried that important position. Af- 
ter ten o’clock, the enemy fought only to 
effect his retreat ; at twelye this was mani- 
fest ; it was conducted in disorder; long 
before dark the enemy was out of sight.— 


| Our left was posted at Jefelsee and Ebers- 


dorff; our centre upon Obersdorf, and the 
cavalry of our right extended their posts 
as-far as Shonkirchen.—-On the 7th, at day- 
break, the army was in motion, and march- 
ing upon Kornenbourg and Wolkersdorf, 
and had some posts near Nicolsbourg. 
The enemy, cut off from Hungary and 
Moravia, had been foreed to fall back upon 
Bohemia. Such is the narrative of the 
battle of Wagram, a battle decisive and 
ever memorable, in which from three to 
four hundred thousand men, and from 
twelve to fifteen hundred pieces of cannon, 
contended for great interests, upon a field 
of battle, studied, planned, and fortified 
by the enemy for several months. Ten 
pair of colours, 40 pieces of cannon, 20,000 
prisoners, including between 3 and 400 
officers, and a considerable number of 
generals, colonels, and majors, are the 
trophies of this victory. ‘The fields of 
battle are covered with the slain; among 
whom are the bodies of several generals, 
and- among others, one called Norman, a 
Frenchman, a traitor to his country, who 
prostituted his talents against her.—All 
the enemy’s wounded have fallen into our 
hands. ‘Those whom-he abandoned at the 
commencement of the action, wére found 
in the adjacent villages. It may be’cal- 
culated that the result ofthis battle will 
be-that of reducing the Austrian army to 
less than 60,000 men.—Our loss has been 
considerable; it is estimated at 1,500 in 
killed, and from 3 to 4,000 wounded,—- 
The duke of Istria, at the moment when he 
was preparing for an attack with the ca- 
valry, had his horse shot dead by a cannon 
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ball, which fell upon his saddle, and 
slightly grazed his thigh.—The general of 
division, Lasalle, was killed by a mu-ket 
ball. He was an officer of the greatest 
merit, and one of our best light cavalry 
generals.—The Bavarian general Wrede, 
and generals Seras, Grenier, Vignolle, Sa 

huc, Frere, and Defrance,were wounded. — 
Colonel prince Aldobran lini was wounded 
in the arm by a musket ball; the majors 
of the guard, Dausmenil and Carbeneau, 
were also wounded; the adjutant com- 
mandant, Duprat, was killed; the colonel 
of the, 9th infantry of the line fell on the 
field of ba'tle.-—That regiment has covered 
itself with glory.—The officers of the staff 
are preparing a return of our losses.—A 
particular circumstance incident to this 
grand battle is, that the columns nearest to 
Vienna were only about 1,200 toises from 
it. The numerous population of that capi- 
tal covered the turrets, the steeples, the 
roofs of the houses, and every elevated 
situation, to witness this spectacle.-—The 
emperor of Austria left Wolkersdorf on the 
6th, at five in the morning, and ascended 
a tower, from which he had a view of the 
field of battle, and where he remained 
until midnight. He then set off in all 
haste.—The French head-quarters were 
transferred to Wolkersdorf, on the morn- 
ing of the 7th. 


Twenty-Sixth Bulletin, dated Wolkersdorf, 
July 9. 


The enemy retreatef in the utmost dis- 
order. We have collected a part of his 
baggage. His wounded have fallen into 
our hands; we have already céunted more 
than 12,000; all the villages are filled 
with them. In five or six hospitals alone 
we have found more than 6,000.—The 
duke de Rivoli, pursuing the enemy by 
Stokerau, is already arrived at Holla- 
brunn.—The duke de Ragusa had at first 
followed on the road to Brunn, which he 
quitted at Wolkersdorf, in order to take 
thatof Znaim = At nine o’clock this morn- 
ing he met at Laa a rear-guard, which he 
routed: he took 900 of them prisoners 
He will be to-morrow at Znaim.—The 
duke of Auerstadt is arrived to-day at 
Nicolsbourg—The emperor of Austris, 
prince Anthony, with a suite of about 200 
chariots. coaches, and other carriages, s ept 
on the 6th at Erensbrunn, the nk at Hol- 
labrunn, the 8th at Znaim, whence they 
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set out at nine of the morning. Accord. 
ing to the relation of the country people 
who conducted them, their dejection wa 
extreme.—One of the princes de Roha 
was found wounded on the field of battle, 
Lieut. field-marshal W ursakowicz is among 
the prisoners.—The artillery of the guard 
covered itself with glory. Major Abo. 
ville, who commanded, was wounded. The | 
Emperor has made him general of brigade, 7 
The chief of a squadron of artillery, Gran. | 
ner, has lost an arm. These intrepid ar. | 
tillerymen displayed all the power of this | 
terrible weapon.—The horse chasseurs of 
the guard charged, and drove back on the 
day of the battle of Wagram, three squares 
of infantry. They took four pieces of 
cannon. The light-horse Poles of the 
guard charged a regiment of pikemen, 
They took the prince of Auersperg prison- 
er, and captured two pieces of cannon.— 
The Saxon hussars d’Albert charged the 
cuirassiers d’Albert, and took their colours, 
It was a very singular thing to see two 
regiments belonging to the same colonel 
fighting one against the other.—It appears 
that the enemy is abandoning Moravia and 
Hungary, and is retiring into Bohemia— 
The roads are covered with the men be- 
longing to the landwehr, and the levée en 
masse, who are returning to their houses — 
The losses which desertion is adding, to 
those the enemy has sustained in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, are concurring t0 
annihilate his army.—The numerous let 
ters which have been intercepted are @ 
striking picture of the discontent of the 
hostile army, and the disorder which 
reigns in it.—Now that the Austrian mo- 
narchy is without hope, it would evince 
being ill acquainted with the character of 
those who govern it, not to expect that 
they will humiliate themselves as they did 
after the battle of Austerlitz. At that 
epoch, they were, as now, without hope, 
and they exhausted all their protestations 
and oaths.—During the day of the 6th; 
the enemy sent a few hundred men to the 
right of the Danube to make observations: 
They re-imbarked after having lost a few 
men killed or taken prisoners. —The heat 
was excessive on these days. The ther 
mometer was almost constantly at 26 de- 
prot mere are great quantities of wine: 
n one village 3,000,000 pints were foun 
It has happily no bad quality. 
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